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Electricity — 


the Master Force in Manufacturing 


HE marvels of electricity have revolutionized our manu- 
facturing industries. With belts and pulleys replaced 
by electric motors operating automatic— almost human— 
are used > shor machines, many a slow and tedious process has been 
eliminated. The factory worker's task of yesterday is made 
pleasant by his command of this magic power. 


The Crane Company's ple ant at Chicago —electrical through- 
out—is a model of industrial efficiency. Its 10,000 horse- 
power of driving energy is brought by three small wires 
from a distant power plant. Then electricity drives the 
machinery which handles the coal for heating, cuts the 
steel, sifts the sand and sorts the material—in fact does 
everything from scrubbing the floor to winding the clock 


Such an institution is marvelous— superhuman —-made thus 
by the man-multiplying force of electricity. The General 
Electric Company has been instrumental in effecting this 
evolution. First, by developing successful electric generating 
and _ transmission apparatus to furnish economically this 
modern form of power. Secondly, through many years of 
active co-ope ration with hundreds of manufacturers, it has 

mastered the art of applying the use of electrical energy to 
a multitude of needs. And finally, through branch offices 
and other distributing channels, its products are made 
accessible to all. 
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Farmers Week at Cornell 


Because of current interest in all 
affairs of farm and home; 


Because of greatly increased num- 
bers of students in the regu- 
lar courses and the winter 
short course; 


Because of the present apprecia- 
tion on the part of the farmer 
of his place and power in the 
affairs of the nation; 


The New York State College of 
Agriculture expects and is 
planning for the biggest and 
best Farmers’ Week in the 
history of the institution. 


Of course you will be there too. 


Ithaca, N. Y. February 9-13, 1920 
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Christmas Comes But 


Once a Year 

















Morrill Hall 


It took the war to teach us how to 
save. It takes Christmas once a 
year to make some of us remem- 
ber our friends. Some send a 
greeting card but others to dearer 
friends send a present. Have you 


decided ? 


THE CO-OP. AS USUAL 


You trade at the Co-op. why not 
let the Co-op. select the style of 
presents you buy? The Co-op. 
is nearly twenty-five years old and 
that gives some experience as to 
what students want. Drop in. 


Cornell 


Co-operative Society 
Ithaca, N. Y. 





Say Where You Saw It When You Write 
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GERMANY’S “DEFENSIVE WARFARE” AGAINST FRENCH TREES 


This picture was taken by J. L. Rothwell, ’19, after the ejection of their “noble 
army” from the Soissons_ region. 
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War's Aftermath in Rural France 


What the Huns Did to a Highly Developed Agricultural Civilization. 
BY K. A. RYERSON 


Former Lieutenant 110th U.S. Engineers and Later Engaged in War Damage Investigations for the 
American Peace Commission 


ITH our return to peace time oc- 
W cupations, nationally and _ in- 
dividually, the American people 
are rapidly forgetting many of their 
war impressions and sensations, and on 


the whole it is well 
that this is so. 


world for the right of decent living was 
carried out in the front yard of France 
and part of that of Belgium, and that, 
regardless of the other losses sustained 
by the Allies, France primarily bore the 
brunt of the tre- 
mendous loss 
atrocities on French through devasta- 


O one of the few men on the commission 


charged to compute against Germany her 
However, there are so-called agricultural 


some results of the soil is better equipped than Mr. Ryerson to tion, the effects of 
struggle that we render such report as this. He feels in- which will reach 


cannot afford to 


tensely, yet sees intently, without blinding 
prejudice. We shall not attempt to set down 


down thru many 


forget; we owe it here all that we feel about this article, re- decades. 


to ourselves and _§ ferring such readers as are interested to our 


we owe it to those editorial pages. 

nations who shared it with us. At the 
present time there seems to be a rather 
definite and determined effort being 
made to minimize Germany’s respon- 
sibility in committing her great crime 
and to minimize the loss France sus- 
tained as its result. It is apparently 
easy for people living in an unscarred 
land several thousand miles from the 
north of France to forget the problems 
that face that torn and devastated 
region. Out of the mass of conflicting 
statements and charges some things 
stand out above challenge. One of the 
most outstanding of these is that the 
fight made by the civilized nations of the 


Most of the de- 
vastated area of 
northern France was agricultural; it is 
stated that one sixth the agricultural 
wealth of France came from this region. 
France is a country of limited area, few 
colonies and no great undeveloped sec- 
tions to turn to in order to replace the 
fought over area. She must restore it 
or suffer in proportion to the area which 
cannot be reclaimed. 

As great as is the economic loss due 
to the non-productiveness of much of the 
land in the area, and also to the im- 
mense sums necessary to be spent in 
restoring that part which can be re- 
stored, yet the greatest loss is social, 
not economic. There is no financial ap- 
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praisal possible of the loss to a nation 
of its rural community and home life or 
any part of it. Northern France was a 
region of highly developed farming com- 
munities, a region of contented, whole- 
some and prosperous living—the great- 
est antidote for the radical, anarchis- 
tic, destructive tendencies now manifest- 
ing themselves thruout the world. In- 
demnities can replace economic losses, 
there has yet been no indemnity dis- 
covered which can in any way recom- 
pense the wiping out of community life, 
the breaking up of family hearthstones, 
and the scattering of a contented rural 
people as wanderers on the face of the 
earth. Therein lies Germany’s greatest 
crime against not only France but 
against civilization as we believe in it, 
and it is that crime that we dare not 
forget or for one moment lose sight of. 


It is impossible in the short space of 
this article to give any idea of the en- 
tire fought over area, so suppose we take 
a “close up” of one of the great number 
of small rural communities within the 
fighting zone—not one that was com- 
pletely wiped out, but an average vil- 
lage a few kilometers back of the lines 
through which the fortunes of war ebbed 
and flowed. The little village of Baboef 
in the Department of Oise, and located 
not far from Noyon, the birthplace of 
John Calvin, is such an example. The 
story is one such as any one might have 
gotten from the same source as the 
writer—the mayor of the village who 
had the records and Madame Paul Men- 
get, leading spirit of hope and confidence 
for the people of the village in their ef- 
forts to reéstablish themselves once 
more. 


The village fell into German hands in 
the first months of the war and so re- 
mained until 1917 when it was retaken 
during the great allied offensive of that 
summer. It remained in French hands 
until March of 1918 when it was again 
lost during the German drive on Paris, 
being held until the end of the summer 
of 1918 when it was finally liberated for 
all time. 


Its history is common enough for vil- 
lages so situated; the inhabitants fled be- 
fore the first invasion, scattering thru 
the south of France, returning as best 
they might when the town was re- 
taken in 1917. They began restoring 
the village, cultivating the fields, and 
purchasing livestock, only to lose it all 
in the spring of 1918 when the Hun 
broke thru. With the armistice they 
again returned and took up the work of 
reconstruction and the reéstablishment 
of their home and community life. 


The commune is’ an_— everage 
typical one embracing one thousand 
seven hundred and seventy-five 
acres of which one thousand two 
hundred and fifty were cultivated, two 
hundred and fifty in natural pasture and 
the remainder in woods and roads. One 
thousand acres of the cultivated land 
was embraced in twenty-eight farms in 
the commune, the remaining two hun- 
dred and fifty being rented out to farm- 
ers from adjacent villages. The prin- 
cipal crops were cereals, with wheat 
leading, and other field crops, with 
sugar beets occupying a _ prominent 
place; apples and pears for cider mak- 
ing were grown to a limited extent, and 
small fruits were raised as a side line. 
In addition dairying was conducted on 
several of the farms. The land as farm- 
ing land varied from $240 to $400 an 
acre in value, and rented for around $25 
an acre. It will be seen that the com- 
munity was fairly prosperous at the time 
of the outbreak of the war. 


As to the physical loss to the com- 
munity some figures might make the 
case more concrete:—in 1914-15-16 the 
entire harvests were taken by the Ger- 
mans who farmed the land during their 
occupation. In 1917 it was not possible 
to cultivate the land. In the early 
spring of 1918 about two hundred acres 
were ploughed but the work was lost be- 
cause of the second invasion. In 1914 
livestock to the value of $35,360 was 
taken by the Germans; after the re- 
taking the village in the summer of 1917 
the refugees returned and purchased 
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livestock to the value of $17,340, all of 
which was lost in the drive of March, 
1918, making a total loss of $52,700 on 
livestock alone. Agricultural machin- 
ery, wagons, implements, dairy equip- 
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IN RURAL FRANCE 


more than two hundred people. - As 
villages go in that region it might even 
be considered as having got off ex- 
tremely fortunately compared to the 
many which have been completely ob- 
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Getting rid of concrete dugouts and “pill-boxes” is only one item in the stupendous 
task of making northern France fit to farm again. 


ment, and small tools are a total loss, 
having for the most part been removed 
by the Germans during their occupation. 
No figures are availabie as to the loss 
sustained by the buildings of the village, 
practically every one of which was hit 
at least once, many of which were ren- 
dered useless thru shellfire. The farm- 
ers of this region live in villages rather 
than on the farms, and concentrated 
destruction was more widespread as a 
result. 

The damage to the land from shell 
holes, trenches, mines, dugouts, and 
barbed wire is relatively small, yet it is 
estimated that it will be five years at 
least before the lands of the commune 
are restored completely to their former 
condition. This is a far shorter time 
than will be required for much of the 
land of the devastated region. There 
are five hundred acres that will require 
an expenditure of at least $20 an acre 
to restore it to cultivation, a condition 
far more fortunate than in some areas of 
the region where far larger sums will be 
required. 

So much for concrete figures. The 
village is a small one, numbering not 


literated. The writer has_ purposely 
chosen not an example of the worst type 
of devastation. No attempt has been 
made to picture those other areas to 
the northward, convulsed and torn by 
many months of fighting until the coun- 
try seems as if it had been a troubled 
sea of muddy water lashed into fury by 
a relentless hurricane and suddenly 
frozen in place by a pitiless cold. There 
are no words to picture them, no figures 
to approach a conception of the loss. 
And yet they were once rich agricultural 
communities. Children played in the 
streets, ducks and geese waddled to the 
village watering place and complained 
loudly when interrupted in their march 
by the passing horse. Peasant women 
leaned out of the windows and gossiped 
with their neighbors, and thru the 
streets at eventide the farmer peasant 
drove his team. They are gone now, 
wiped out clean as though they never 
had been; silence broods over the many 
skeleton villages—should just one of 
the old geese return and utter his old 
time complaint it would echo thru the 
silence like the siren on top of Notre 


(Continued on page 226) 
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EXPERIENCE: A Series of Personal Stories by the Best People 


in the State of New York—Men and Women Designated by their 
Farm Bureau Agents as Leaders in their Home Communities. 


III. Cows and Crops 


With Some Conclusion on the Labor Situation and Other Things 


BY H. C. INGRAHAM 
Pottersville, New York 





Y county agent says I am a gen- 
M eral farmer. By that I suppose 

he means a man who does a little 
of everything and not much of any- 
thing; that raises almost every kind of 
crop that will grow in his section; and 
that keeps nearly every kind of stock 
that is raised in his particular part of 
the country. 

I am keeping eight cows—all grades 
—and have a pure-bred Guernsey bull 
of which I am proud, as leader of the 
herd. I have always had a good herd 
of cows, but thot I might better it, 
so I began by buying this bull. I am 
now raising six heifers from him, two 
of them yearlings. They are large 
for their Guernsey blood, and I see no 
reason why they should not develop 
into good cows of paying quality. My 
milk is tested at least once each month 
by my county agent. These tests tell 
me which cow will make the best corn- 
ed-beef. 

Shortly before I bought the bull I 
purchased a silo. I find that it does 
not save me much, if any, over the old- 
fashioned way of keeping my cows, but 
the cows like the silage and do better 
to pay for it. I tried several varieties 
of corn for the silo, and of them all, 
Hall’s Golden Nugget takes the lead. 
I have not tried Luce’s Favorite, how- 
ever, nor Leauring, because I think 
they are too late in ripening for this 
climate. I tried a home-town corn 
this season and found it excellent ex- 
cept that I think it was cut too ripe for 
the silo. It was so ripe that I husked 
fifty-two bushels of sound corn from 








seven-sixteenths of an acre that was left 
after my silo was full. From my own 
experience, I think that corn full of 
milk is better for ensilage than after 
it is glazed and ready to husk. Per- 
haps it might be well to use sunflowers 
for ensilage if for any reason a man 
could not raise corn, but I think there 
are times when one should let well 
enough alone. 

In addition to the ensilage, I raised 
about five-hundred bushels of Half- 
Sugar Beets this year for my cows and 
young stock. I hear someone say, 
“What a job to cut them all by hand.” 
Of course it would be, but if I had a 
cow or a calf over eight months old 
that could not cut its own beets, I 
would send it to the dentist for repairs 
or fill my corned-beef barrel with it. 
My cattle do all their own root cut- 
ting and are glad of the chance. 

For early potatoes I raise Burpee’s 
Early; good yielders, good keepers un- 
til spring, and with the best of quality 
always. I have tried eight other var- 
ieties of early potatoes, but none will 
do as well on our sandy soil as Bur- 
pee’s Early. For late varieties I raise 
Golden Rural and Dibble’s Russett. Of 
these, the Rurals do the best with me. 
It is hard to find a variety of late pota- 
toes that are as little affected by the 
“curly dwarf” disease as are the Bur- 
pee’s Early. I have been fighting this 
disease in my potatoes for about six 
years, and as yet I have learned no 
remedy except to pull out and destroy 
the affected hills. 

My farm is too small to do much busi- 
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ness on because I cannot afford mach- 
inery to do the work. No, not even a 
Fordson! I do not exactly agree with 
a friend in our county who said he had 
adopted the eight-hour plan for his 
farm,—eight hours im the forenoon and 





OUR NEIGHBORS OVER THE WAY 














eight in the afternoon; he thought he 
could get by with that. I say—Halt! 
Let city fault finders and the village and 
city laborers, who work eight hours and 
sleep and play sixteen, learn what the 
farmer does for the pay he gets. 





Our Neighbors Over the Way 


Impressions of Travel in Agricultural Norway and Sweden 
BY L. A. TOAN 


Assistant County Agent Leader at Cornell University 


NIFORM courtesy and considera- 

tion toward each other and to 

foreigners are among my strong- 
est and most lasting impressions of 
Scandinavians and Englishmen, gained 
by two months travel among them. The 
Danes were especially courteous and 
hospitable. Many times on trains pas- 
sengers tried to talk with me in Ger- 
man or French if their knowledge of 
English was too little. 

The Swedes were much more reserved 
—more like the English. Introduc- 
tions were necessary. They were al- 
ways ready to explain directions, how- 


ever, if they could. One man, finding I 
could not get a hotel accommodation, 
walked with me two blocks to find anoth- 
er place. Doffing the hat to men friends 
is an outward courtesy seldom seen in 
this country but the usual custom thru- 
out Scandinavia. 

In their farm practices the Danes are 
thoro; every foot of land is worked, 
and fences and weeds are uncommon. 
Crops show the effect of thoro pre- 
paration of the soil, good fertility, and 
excellent care during the growing sea- 
son. The low, white houses’ with 
thatched or red tile roofs are usually 
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surrounded by vegetable and flower gar- 
dens with a neatly kept hedge around 
the outside. We can learn much from 
our Danish neighbors about making a 
farm home attractive. Homes in south- 
ern Sweden are much like those of the 
Danish farmers nearby. 

Cows in Denmark and _ southern 
Sweden are usually of good quality and 
dairy temperament. They are staked 
out in long rows in the pasture, since 
land is too valuable to pasture them 
loose in large fields. The Danes keep 
cows called the Red Danish, a long 
bodied, dairy type, looking somewhat 
like our old-fashioned red Durhams. 
Holsteins are generally prevalent in 
southern Sweden. 

In central Sweden the country is 
more rocky and unproductive. Cattle 
here are mostly Ayrshires. 
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But still to the north, the Norwegian 
farmer on his small isolated farm sur- 
rounded by barren rocky mountains 
presents the greatest contrast. Houses 
and barns are often very small and un- 
painted. Flowers and shrubs, if they 
had attempted to grow, had been killed 
by the long, cold winters. Their pecul- 
iarly marked cattle are shaped much 
like the Ayreshires but have a white 
strip from shoulder to tail. 

While wages in Scandinavia and Eng- 
land are generally lower than in the 
States, prices are from two to three 
times higher than before the war. Labor 
conditions are just as unsettled as at 
home; even the men on farms are strik- 
ing for higher wages. Farms may be 
worked more intensively abroad, yet our 
farmers make up for this fact by culti- 
vating more acres less intensively. 


A Fallacy in Health Propaganda 


Figures Fail to Show That “The City City is Healthier Than the Country” 
BY W. S. THOMPSON 


Professor of Rural Organization at Cornell University 


UCH discussion has waged of late 
M regarding the relative healthful- 

ness of the city and the country. 
The conclusion generally arrived at by 
those speaking and writing on this sub- 
ject is that the city is a healthier place 
to live than the country. State and city 
departments of health are especially 
likely to arrive at this conclusion. As 
one who believes that the country is a 
healthier place to live than the city I 
should like to call attention to some 
facts which seem to me to support my 
position and which those who maintain 
the opposite must explain, rather than 
ignore, if they are to maintain their 
position. 

In 1916 the Bureau of the Census is- 
sued a bulletin called United States Life 
Tables, 1910. These tables show that 
the death rate of the rural population in 
the original registration states is lower 
than that of the urban population. The 


death rate for white females in the rural 
population of the original registration 
states was 17.44; in the urban popula- 
tion it was 19.46; for males it was, rural 
18.16; urban 21.13. If we consider the 
death rates at different ages we also find 
that the rural population has a lower 
rate at practically every age than the 
city population. These tables are par- 
ticularly valuable because they make 
allowances for the fact that the urban 
and rural population do not have the 
same age and sex constitution. 

It is true that in Massachusetts and 
New York the death rate in the “rural 
districts” is generally higher than in the 
cities. In all other states the “rural 
districts’? have a lower death rate. The 
explanation of the situation in New 
York and Massachusetts is that they 
have many small manufacturing cities, 
where sanitary conditions are bad, in- 
cluded with the rural population, and 
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The sentimental idea of the country as “the healthiest place for kids” 
cold statistics. 


by hard, 


also that the migration of young peo- 
ple from country to city has gone so far 
ir these states that a great predomin- 
ance of older people are left in the 
“rural districts’. The census of 1910 
shows that only 36.5 per cent of the 
rural population (people living in the 
open country and in villages of less than 


A FALLACY IN HEALTH PROPAGANDA 


Fi 


can be backed up 


2,500) of New York was twenty to 
forty-four years of age, while 44.5 per 
cent of the city population belonged in 
the same age groups. On the other 
hand 28.7 per cent of the rural popula- 
tion was forty-five years of age or 
above, while only 18.3 per cent of the 
urban population was forty-five or over. 
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Old people have a higher death rate 
than young people. Consequently the 
fact that such a large proportion of the 
rural population of New York is over 
forty-five is of itself sufficient to account 
for the slight difference in death rates 
between the urban and rural population 
of the State. 

In the entire registration area there 
has never been a year in which the crude 
death rate of the cities was not con- 
siderably above that of the rural dis- 
tricts. It has never been less than fif- 
teen per cent higher and in 1917 it was 
seventeen per cent higher. 

It may be said by those who believe 
the city is healthier that even tho 
its death rate may be higher than the 
rural death rate yet country people 
suffer more from general physical de- 
bility than city people. I have often 
seen data showing that country school 
children suffer more from defective 
teeth and eyes than city children. Such 
data are supposed to show that the 
health of city children is superior to 
that of country children. As a matter 
of fact what they do prove is that medi- 
cal inspection of city school children is 
better than that of country school chil- 
dren or that a particular class of city 
school children is freer from certain de- 
fects than a particular group of country 
school children. Even data showing 
that college students from the city are 
physically superior to those from the 
country only prove that upper and mid- 
dle class families represented by the city 
boys and girls use physicians more for 
preventive purposes than country people 
who call a physician only in case of 
need. 

Unfortunately we have no good test 
of general healthfulness which has been 
applied to country and city people on 
a large scale. It is quite likely that 
when the full results of the physical 
examinations under the Selective Ser- 
vice Act are made public we may be able 
to tell more definitely than hitherto what 
are the general differences in physical 
vigor existing between country and city 
people. At present we must be content 
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to make comparisons between certain 
states with respect to the proportion of 
those examined who were physically 
qualified. If we compare the proportion 
of those examined who were physically 
qualified for service in the typical in- 
dustrial and commercial states we find 
the results as follows: In Connecticut 
53.70 per cent of those examined were 
physically qualified; in Massachusetts 
64.52 per cent; in New York 69.47; in 
Pennsylvania 53.33 per cent. In these 
four states the population is engaged 
chiefly in the non-agricultural pursuits 
and most of the people live under city 
conditions. In Iowa 77.82 per cent of 
those examined were physically qualified 
for service; in South Dakota 85.87 per 
cent; in Nebraska 79.85 per cent; and 
in Kansas 77.22 per cent. In these four 
states agriculture is the chief occupa- 
tion of the people. In South Dakota 
where there is no city of any size the 
percentage of acceptances was highest. 
States which have a population fairly 
evenly divided between agriculture and 
other pursuits generally have a percent- 
age of acceptances lower than that of 
the agricultural states given above but 
higher than that of the industrial and 
commercial states. In Illinois the per- 
centage was 74.17; in Indiana 73.20; 
in Ohio 73.92; and in Missouri 73.19. 
I am well aware that the examinations 
by different draft boards were not of 
uniform rigidity but I do not see how 
one can seriously attempt to explain 
away these differences on that basis. 
The real explanation is that country life 
is more healthful than city life. 

I do not overlook the fact that some 
diseases are more prevalent in the coun- 
try than in the city. Typhoid fever, 
malaria, small-pox, and whooping cough 
generally cause more deaths in the coun- 
try than in the city. These four dis- 
eases, however, cause but 1.8 per cent 
of all deaths. On the other hand, 
tuberculosis of the lungs, cancer and 
tumors, organic diseases of the heart, 
pneumonia, diarrhea, and Brights’ dis- 
ease cause about forty-five per cent of 


(Continued on page 228) 
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‘Progressive or Complacent Agriculture?” 





The Author of “Old Fertilizer Theories All Scrapped” Has at Cornell a Professor 


Who Believes Otherwise 
BY A. B. ROSS 


Y attention has been directed to a 
M letter sent out by Professor E. L. 
Worthen to the field agents of 


Cornell University, warning them against 
the new theories of using fertilizer con- 


Worthen offers no proofs of his asser- 
tion; he makes the statement pragmati- 
cally; “Authority” has passed its de- 
cree,—why should it bother with proofs 
of its decision? 


tained in my arti- 
cle in the October 
Farm Journal. So 
long as this letter 
was used for the 
purpose indicated 
I have no quarrel 
with it. But that 
letter has been 
(presumably with 
Professor Worth- 
en’s consent) pub- 


HE main title of this article is composed 

by Mr. Ross himself, the subtitle we 
modestly submit as the work of our younger 
hands. It all comes of that page headed 
“The Pro-Potash ‘Revolution’ Called to 
Question” in our November issue. On that 
page Professor Worthen advised everybody 
to wait and see before putting trust in new 
and startling “revolutions” and giving up the 
use of nitrogen and phosphoric acid alto- 
gether. Beyond a certain liveliness of man- 
ner, we fail to see where Mr. Ross contri- 
butes anything new to the discussion. 

Mr. Ross’ complaint that the College drew 
its conclusions and issued warning before 
hearing his proofs is unsound. He, himself, 
stated his conclusions and proclaimed his 
“revolution” before producing proofs. 


Again Professor 
Worthen says:— 
‘“*His statements 
belittling the im- 
portance of soil im- 
provement could 
hardly be credited 
to one interested in 
the future of Am- 
erican agriculture” 
—American agri- 
culture apparently 


lished in the Cor- 
nell Countryman, in the Ohio Farmer, 
and other farm papers. And _ that 
brings it into the present open forum 
of discussion. It is no longer a privil- 
eged communication. Professor Wor- 
then’s letter is a remarkable instance of 
what might be called ““Complacent Agri- 
culture.” 

In my original fertilizer article in the 
Farm Journal the promise was that 
proofs to sustain the conclusions would 
be furnished in articles to follow. Pro- 
gressive agriculture, after warning its 
students to wait, would itself have wait- 
ed for those proofs, examined them with 
care, and rendered its verdict after- 
wards. But “Complacent Agriculture” 
needs no proofs. “Ye are the men; wis- 
dom will die with you,” is fairly descrip- 
tive of that sort. With them it is a 
foregone conclusion that any information 
which does not come from them is worth- 
less and should be condemned without 
delay and before it can do any harm. 
Complacent Agriculture regards _ its 
mere dictum as final. Professor Wor- 
then, for instance, says: ‘“Ross’s con- 
clusions from the Pennsylvania results 
relative to the great importance of po- 
tash are unwarranted.” Professor 





consisting of Pro- 
fessor Worthen and the other defenders 
of an outworn, untenable and horribly ex 
pensive theory of using fertilizer to bal- 
ance the soil. Now, we had an idea that 
American agriculture consisted of some 
seven million farmers who are earnestly 
seeking the truth on this subject of fer- 
tilizers, who are calling on the Progres- 
sives to point the way to sane fertilizer 
practice even though that way leads 
straight past the offices and desks of 
some soil chemists. Of course, if my 
theories are right, it will mean a saving 
of all the millions now being wasted for 
fertilizers which do not pay their cost in 
extra crops; it will mean larger crops 
from the same labor outlay. If that sort 
of thing brands me as a traitor to Am- 
erican Agriculture, and Professor Wor- 
then and the other stand-patters as its 
friends, count me a traitor to agriculture 
and a friend to truth. 

But the statement in Professor Wor- 
then’s letter which this article was pri- 
marily intended to demolish is an un- 
eandid or an unintelligent statement of 
the new doctrines. Professor Worthen 
says: “He is also justified in his state- 
ment that experimental results show lit- 


(Continued on page 232) 
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which requires re- 
turns to be filed 
with the State 
Comptroller be- 
tween January 1 
and March 15, 
1920. 





















































HE farmer has become an import- 
. ant cog in the wheel of State fin- 
It is therefore essential 
that he should understand the working 


of the New York State Income Tax Law, 


The Farmer and the Income Tax 


Explaining Who Has to Pay and How Much 


BY EUGENE M. TRAVIS 
Comptroller of New York State 


farm buildings, 


[NX their zeal to sell to farmers a book tell- 
ing about the Income Tax Laws, certain 
companies have renamed themselves “bu- 
reaus” and furnished their agents with offi- 
cial-yooking credentials. Fourteen such 
sharpers are already under federal indict- 
ment. None of the persons indicted to date 
are from New York State, but if anyone pro- 
fessing to represent either the State or the 
Nation in this matter comes around, it may 


tools, taxes paid on his dwelling and 
insurance 
paid on his barns and equipment, and 
such other expenses as occur in the 
ordinary course of business. 


premiums 


In this 
manner “gross in- 
come” is reduced 
to “net income.” 

Those persons 
operating a farm 
who have filed a 
return with the 












































































































































Every single 
man or woman or married man or 
woman living apart from wife or hus- 
band, who earns $1,000, or more, gross 
income, during 1919 and every married 
man living with wife, or the person who 
is the head of a household receiving 
$2,000 or more in gross income during 
that time, must file these reports. 

The rules and regulations, the deduc- 
tions, depreciations charged, and other 
items which enter into making up gross 
income, net income, and taxable income 
are identical with those under the in- 
come tax imposed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

What is the “gross income” of the 
farmer? It includes profits derived 
from raising produce and profits derived 
from the exchange of property or the 
sale of live stock raised on the farm. 
Add together all income which you re- 
ceive, except that income which is speci- 
fically excluded by statute from gross 
income, such as interest on State bonds, 
interest on Federal bonds, salary re- 
ceived from the United States Govern- 
ment, gifts, proceeds of life insurance, 
and moneys received thru workmen’s 
compensation acts, or damages received 
from a law suit on account of personal 
injuries. 

Now, from this heading of gross in- 
come, the farmer is allowed to deduct 
his ordinary business expenses such as 
labor, incidental repairs, small hand 





be well to look at his credentials. 


Federal authorities 
will understand the depreciation allow- 
ance. Take for instance, a wooden 
barn, which would last about twenty- 
five years; its value should be taken as 
of January 1, 1919, and the State 
allows a deduction of approximately four 
per cent of its original cost. Similar 
allowances are also made to cover farm 
machinery. 

A fine distinction exists between 
ordinary repairs and such repairs as 
materially increase the life of the 
equipment. Ordinary repairs are a 
business expense and do not materially 
increase the life of the equipment, 
while other repairs which prolong the 
life of the equipment are called capital 
investments and are not deductable. 
If a barn door were fixed the money 
paid out would be allowed as a business 
expense, but if the whole roof of the 
barn were renewed, it would not be 
allowed as it would be considered a 
capital investment. 

It is well to call attention to the fact 
that a farmer is not allowed deduction 
for loss which occurs to crops by fire or 
storm. When a crop is destroyed, it 
means that the farmer has been pre- 
vented from realizing a profit and it is 
a well settled fact that a deduction is 
not allowed for prospective gains. The 
farmer has taken a deduction for the 
cost of seed and labor and therefore if 
the crop were destroyed, it does not 





THE FARMER AND THE STATE INCOME TAX 


mean that he has suffered a loss. The 
same thing is true where a farmer holds 
crops for a raise in the market and as a 
result of such holding, a shrinkage oc- 
curs and there is a reduction in value 
and the crops have been sold at an ap- 
parent loss. This merely means that 
there has been a reduction in the prices 
which were to be realized, but no loss 
has been sustained. 

After the deductions which are 
allowed by law have been taken from 
gross income, we arrive at net income 
and it is at this point that the tax- 
payer is able to determine whether or 
not he is required to file a return. 

As shown in the first paragraph, the 
farmer with a net income of either 
$1,000 or $2,000 will have to make a 
return according to his personal situa- 
tion. This does not mean that every 
farmer who makes a return is going to 
pay a tax because from net income, the 
taxpayer is allowed to deduct his per- 
sonal exemption. To a single person or 
married person not living with husband 
or wife this is $1,000, and to a married 
person living with husband or wife, $2, 
000. An additional $200 exemption is 
allowed for each child under eighteen 
years of age or person who, because of 
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mental or physical incapacity, is mainly 
dependent upon the taxpayer for sup- 
port. An unmarried son might be sup- 
porting his mother and crippled sister in 
the farm house. He would be entitled 
to an exemption of $2400. 

These returns must be made even tho 
personal exemptions are greater than 
the amount of income upon which the 
tax is assessed. In the last case men- 
tioned, even tho the son earned but 
$1,000 he would still be required to 
make the return and claim the exemp- 
tions to which he was entitled. Severe 
penalties are recited in the law for 
failure to file the returns on time or for 
fraudlent concealment of any mater- 
ial facts. 

It is my purpose to administer this 
law in an equitable and efficient manner. 
To this end, I seek and solicit the co- 
operation of all persons. When it is 
considered that there are seven hundred 
and fifty thousand potential taxpay- 
ers in the State, it will be appreciated 
that the imposition of this assessment 
will fall evenly. This assuming in com- 
mon of the responsibilities of the State 
ought to be reflected in a deeper inter- 
est in the administration of both our 
State and local governments. 


TO FRANCE 


Yours is our youth, and ours your singing dead! 
Laughter eternal, dearth too deen for tears, 

And all the wonder of a thousand years 

Of untold glory, and of tears unshed! 


Such are the things we find in you. 


Some day, 


We hone to find the words our hearts would say. 


R.. L. 


























Milk, by Paul G. Heinman, Ph. D.  Di- 
rector of the Laboratories of the United 
States Standard Serum Company, Wood- 
ward, Wisconsin. Cloth $6.00 net. W. 
B. Saunders Company, Philadelphia and 
London. 


This book is well adapted to the use 
of anyone interested in milk, whether 
for sale as such or for manufacturing 
purposes. The author does not lay 
claim to an exhaustive treatment of the 
subject, nevertheless he has covered it 
with a thoroness not found in many 
books on the subject. The arrange- 
ment is excellent and the complete 
bibliography appended to each chapter 
for further study is a valuable feature. 
A brief consideration of the physiology 
and anatomy of lactation is followed by 
complete chapters on the physical and 
chemical characteristics of milk. The 
testing of milk and its products is treat- 
ed thoroly, as are also the tests for pre- 
servatives and adulterants. Following 
this the author discusses in detail the 
bacteriology of milk together with milk 
sanitation, milk enzymes, toxins in ab- 
normal milk, and the transmission of 
pathogenes. Further consideration is 
given to the production, specifications, 
and details relative to certified milk. The 
chapters dealing with the economic prob- 
lems of milk production and marketing 
are features in themselves. This book 
is an excellent reference work for stu- 
dents and others who have a fair work- 
ing knowledge of the technicalities of 
the dairy industry, and is comprehensive 
enough to be helpful to anyone engaged 
in any phase of the milk business. 


The Business of the Household, by C. W. 
Taber. $1.60 net. Edited by Benjamin 
R. Andrews, Ph. D. J. B. Lippincott Co. 
Philadelphia and London. 


This book may be used as a text book 
for students or as a reference for teach- 
ers and will prove interesting to others 
as well. It is divided into four parts, 
the first of which takes up the funda- 
mental principles of household finance, 
showing how the management of the 
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household is a profession requiring the 
same amount of skill and ability that a 
business man needs in his business. Part 
two treats the factors in the family 
budget, showing the considerations ef- 
fecting all the necessities of the house- 
hold. Part three takes up the other 
factors in the budget, such as the prob- 
lems of service, insurance, savings, in- 
vestments, and cultural needs. The 
fourth part deals with the legal and 
business status of the family. It shows 
how business principles apply to the 
home and the household is run more 
efficiently by their application. 


The Right Use of Lime in Soil Improve- 
ment, by Dr. Alva Agee, Secretary of 
the New Jersey State Department of 
Agriculture. $1.25 net. Orange Judd 
Company, New York and London. 


The book opens with a discussion of 
lime in soils and shows how sour scils 
result from irrational farming practices. 
Then follow chapters on the evidences 
of acidity and tests to determine it. 
Consideration is given to the various 
forms of lime, their relative values, and 
which to choose in the interests of both 
our soils and our pocketbooks. Methods 
and time of application are covered 
completely, as well as the amounts to 
apply per acre. In the words of the 
author, the whole story of the right use 
of lime on the land is so simple and 
reasonable when we stick to the practi- 
cal side that we should easily escape 
the confusion of thot which seems 
to stand in the way of action. Dr. 
Agee has covered his subject in an 
agreeably untechnical style that is well 
suited to student or farmer. Numer- 
ous illustrations add to the value of the 
book and aid in making it readable. 


Making Money from Hens, by Harry R. 
Lewis, M. Agr., Professor of Poultry 
Husbandry, New Jersey State Univer- 
sity. Cloth $1.50 net. J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company, Philadelphia and London. 

The author points out that the world 


war has practically destroyed the poul- 
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try industry in the devastated territory 
and devotes the opening chapter of his 
book to bringing to the farmer and poul- 
tryman the necessity of raising more and 
better poultry in order to meet the im- 
mense foreign demand for eggs and live 
fowls. Then follow chapters on incuba- 
tion, brooding, and housing, all of which 
are fully covered. Consideration is 
given to the selection of breeds, sanita- 
tion, feeds, and artificial lighting. The 
method of presentation is simple, can be 
readily understood by the novice as well 
as the experienced poultryman. 


Beginner’s Bee Book, by Frank C. Pellet, 
$1.25 net. J. B. Lippincott Company, 
Philadelphia. 

A book primarily for beginners in 
beekeeping by a man whose practical 
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experience and close association with 
his subject makes him a competent 
authority. The pleasures, possibilities, 
and profits of beekeeping are treated in 
a simple interesting way, illustrations 
and statistics being introduced as they 
are needed to support facts. Tables of 
various types of forage and feeding 
plans are introduced, and hints are 
given on markets and marketing as well 
as on care and equipment, with the 
approximate costs. The book also con- 
tains a glossary of terms pertaining to 
this science. There is a pleasant ab- 
sence of technicalities in the discussion 
of bee habits, methods of propogation, 
and of bee diseases, yet the author 
covers the ground completely and com- 
prehensively. 





Did it ever occur to you.that by 
K making a budget you would find 
£€P 4the problem of the family finan- 


Family ces a great deal simpler than it 
Budget ;. at present? In this way you 

will divide your income among 
the various expenses to the best advan- 
tage. Many people find this problem 
solved by the budget system and you 
may find it to your advantage to give 
the suggestion a trial. 


During the next few months 
it will be impossible for most 


Winter people to have fresh flowers 
Flowers . ; 

to brighten up their homes. 
Indoors 


So why not get a few bulbs 
such as hyacinths, daffodils or 
Japanese lilies and start them in small 
earthen dishes. They will bloom when 
other flowers are gone. It is surpris- 
ing how interested you will become in 
their progress and how eagerly you will 
watch each bud until it breaks into 
bloom. With very little trouble you 


can have a pretty bouquet for your 
table at a time when flowers are scarce 
and most pleasing. Just buy a few 
bulbs and see if you are not more than 
satisfied with your purchase. 


Many women are interested 

About’ in pressure cookers and would 
Pressure like to have one, especially after 
Cookers hearing some fortunate friend 
speak enthusiastically of hers. 
Altho it may seem _ extrava- 
gent to pay twenty-five or thirty dollars 
for a cooker which you know nothing 
about, you will soon find that it 
pays for itself in the time and energy 
saved. Does the farmer always con- 
sider the price when buying some mod- 
ern and labor-saving piece of machin- 
ery? Then why should not his wife 
feel free to use the easiest and most 
efficient methods in her work also? 
With a pressure cooker foods requiring 
a long slow process of cooking are pre- 
pared easily, and canning is done quick- 
ly and thoroly. By Fe, 
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For the first time since 
the landed gentry of Col- 
onial times lost power to 
eign Policy the townspeople, the Am- 
erican farmer is coming in- 
to a position where his quiet voice and 
steady thinking may actively help the na- 
tion thru a crisis. A hopeful sign for 
everybody concerned, this, and for the 
farmer a grave responsibility. The na- 
tion is coming to count on his opinions 
just as, during the war, they counted on 
his products. 


S we see it from campus windows, 

the war has brought into play an 
extreme radicalism on the one hand and, 
on the other, a grim reactionism. Bol- 
sheviki get the headlines, but for every 
American anarchist there are probably a 
hundred American reactionaries. Dis- 
appointed at the results of the war, the 
first class want to turn everything over 
and start again. ‘The reactionaries may 


be equally disappointed at what the war 
failed to do, but their program is more 
practical. They want simply to regard 
the whole war as a nasty business from 
which we might better have kept clear. 
They want to regard all the nations with 
whom, or against whom, we fought as 
tarred with the same stick, and equally 
unworthy of our association except in a 
purely business way. On a smoking car 
the other day, we heard a well-fed gen- 
tleman remark, that after all, Germany 
seemed to be the best of the boiling when it 
came to American ideas of getting things 
done, and that his firm already had agents 
there. He said he was a “100% Am- 
erican.” And nobody took him up ex- 
cept one excited ex-soldier who was too 
angry to make much of an argument. 


ERE there nothing but extreme 

radicals and extreme reactionaries, 
the whole matter might soon be buffeted 
to some middle ground. The serious 
thing about it is that for every hundred 
wild-eyed dreamers and determined back- 
ward lookers, we have a thousand per- 
fectly normal Americans who simply do 
not give a darn. ‘They too have reacted 
from those disillusionments which ended 
when the war ended, but the reaction has 
been altogether negative. 


RTICLES like the one with which 

Mr. Ryerson opens this issue are 

good at this time in that they strike hard 
at apathy. They call attention to the 
fact that even Congress can not cancel 
allegiances made by men fighting side by 
side, nor wipe from their minds the 
memory of things which they were told 
they were fighting for. Particularly, 
they cannot obliterate the fact of friend- 
ships contracted nor of enmities incurred 
by any such process as ignoring both. 
France, for example, was our friend, and 
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Germany our enemy. What shall be our 
future attitude toward these two nations? 
Right now, we seem to stand nowhere. 


HIS much stands out. If France 

was admirable when she turned the 
Boche by sheer courage, she is equally ad- 
mirable now. Counting her dead in 
silence, hiding her hurts in laughter, lay- 
ing hold of new burdens, building with 
broken stones; that is France! Some 
men who were over there may have 
brought you back a different story. Ask 
them if they spoke the language well 
enough really to talk with the people. If 
they could not, their word is not to be 
trusted, however sincere they may be. 
They could not understand what they saw 
unless they knew the French people. 


S for Germany, we do not believe 
that the open country holds many 
so anxious to get back to the days before 
America fought off her own island that 
they are willing to “forgive and forget” 
out of hand. During the war, Germany 
did many things to gain world hatred and 
contempt, and since the war ended we fail 
to see where she has done a single thing 
upon which to claim world forgiveness. 
The burden of proof of a change of heart 
is definitely upon her. Until this proof 
is forthcoming she remains, as far as we 
are concerned, a criminal nation. We 
need not hate her if we remember this, 
and the people of the open country will 
remember it, and remind the nation. 
Country people went slow on_ flag- 
flapping during the war, nor did they often 
insult the kaiser’s picture. They are 
therefore less likely to fly to the other 
extreme at this time. 
HE thing which the Central Powers 
tried to do, and the splendid spirit 
with which the Allies met and shattered 
the attempt got deep beneath the skins of 
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American country people and lives there 
still. We believe that their contribution 
to the work of American reconstruction 
will be in straight-thinking and in hard- 
bitten idealism, derived from the elemen- 
tal facts and aspirations given form by the 
war, rather than from any futile and pan- 
icky desire to go back to the smug in- 
sularity and the purely commercial inter- 
national connections of ante-bellum days. 


With this issue, we arise 
New Editor from the editorial chair 
Next Month and bow ourself back to 
the ranks of the associates, 
announcing election of H. A. Stevenson, 
the present Managing Editor, in our 
place. War so broke into the old 
scheme of June elections that we find 
ourself completing the traditional year 
of office at midyear. With good men 
coming along all the time, a year is long 
enough for any one editor, and Mr. 
Stevenson has the stuff. 

We take further pleasure in announc- 
ing the election of W. L. Savage as Cir- 
culation Manager, and of Carolyn Hel- 
ler, Helen Dates, O. C. Potter and F. R. 
Undritz as Associate Editors. 


oo. under eighty years and 

three hundred pounds, and perhaps 
even a few exceeding these figures in age 
and weight, should go out with the kids 
at least one night this winter and “‘slide”’ 
on the pasture hill. Why be old when 
the moon is shining and the hill is “‘slick- 
ern ice?” 


A letter commenting rather caustic- 
ally on our editorial of last month 


will be found on page 230. 


Happy New Year, and many of ‘em! 










































































































































































Several gentlemen in the 
vicinity of Buffalo interest- 


Fat Stock ed in the improvement of 
Show in livestock, and particularly 
Buffalo in meat production, ar- 
ranged last year a fat stock 
show at the East Buffalo 
stockyards. It was held in January in 


connection with the annual convention 
of the State Breeders’ Association, and 
proved quite successful. The second 
fat stock show—held also in connection 
with the annual convention of the State 
Breeders’ Association, was held at the 
East Buffalo stockyards December 9, 
10, 11 and 12. A liberal fund for 
prizes, subscribed by the residents of 
Buffalo, brought out a very creditable 
exhibition, largely carload lots of steers, 
sheep, and swine. The show was held 
in the covered pen in the stockyards 
and no admission was charged. It had 
not, however, been extensively locally 
advertised, and the attendance 
small. 

One of the most notable exhibits was 
made by the Boys’ Feeding Club of 
Lincoln, Ontario. Finished baby bee- 
ves were shown. Herefords were most 
numerously represented but there were 
a number of very fine Angus and Short- 
horns. They were sold at_ public 
auction and brought very satisfactory 
prices. The first prize carload of swine 
were Poland Chinas and they were of 
very high quality and of remarkable 
uniformity in size and finish. The 
same could be said of a carload of 
grade Angus steers and a car of South 
Down lambs. 

Naturally, the exhibits came largely 


was 
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from Canada and from Ohio, 


which 
regions are tributary to the Buffalo 
market. 


The exhibit of single, fat animals was 
not nearly so strong as the carload lots. 
There were, however, several very good 
individuals shown. 

It is to be hoped that this exhibition 
may be put upon a permanent footing 
and be given a much wider range of 
publicity. H. H. Wing 


Professor J. L. Stone, retired, has 
completely recovered from his recent 
illness and was able to attend the Ag 
Assembly on December 11. 


The 


first Ag As- 
sembly of the year, 
Are Professors held in Roberts As- 


People? sembly on the even- 
ing of December 11, 
was a definite attempt 
to revive the neighborhood spirit of the 
old days and to get the whole College 
together again. It succeeded notably. 

Early during the previous week a 
“flash”? poster warned the campus to 
look for something sensational. A sec- 
ond poster, done in pink and black and 
issued Monday, announced, “Are Pro- 
fessors People? A Spirited and Search- 
ing Debate on a Subintellectual Plane.” 
Doctor C. Betten, Secretary of the Col- 
lege, and Professor Bristow Adams of 
the Department of Extension were 
slated to argue against two students. 
On Thursday, the day of the Assembly, 
a quarter-page advertisement appeared 
in The Sun. 


In consequence, the hall was filled to 
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the doors and some hundred had to be 
turned away. For a_ half-hour the 
speakers slammed one another while the 
audience giggled and roared. The end 
of the debate found debaters and aud- 
ience alike on common ground, and the 
decision was that professors and stu- 
dents were nothing but people, if they 
would just give themselves a chance to 
be and turn out to such affairs as the 
Assemblies. 

Equally enjoyable was the chalk talk 
of Al. Herzig ’21, and the stunt speech 
of J. E. Fuller ’19. Frigga Fylgae, the 
woman’s society of the College, codpera- 
ted with the Assembly Committee in 
the matter of refreshments and enter- 
tainment afterwards. The entire affair 
was in the hands of a committee of five, 
of which Miss M. M. Hillidge ’20, was 
chairman. 


A. R. Mann, Dean of 
the College of Agricul- 
ture, is back at his desk 
after two weeks in a 
Rochester hospital where 
he was under care of a 
stomach specialist. Returning to his 
desk just before the Christmas vaca- 
tion, the Dean immediately took up 
work. When asked for a statement of 
his condition he paused only long 
enough to say that he was, “back on 
the job, hale and hearty!’’ 


Dean Mann 


Well Again 


Professor A. W. 
Gilbert, formerly 
professor . of plant 
breeding in the Col- 
lege, has been ap- 
pointed Commission- 
er of Agriculture of 
Massachusetts by Governor Coolidge of 
that state. He is at present connected 
with the Boston Chamber of Commerce 
and has filled many positions, such as 
secretary and milk administrator of the 
New England Federal Milk Commission, 
and others pertinent to the work he 
will now be called to do. He was born 
in West Brookfield. He graduated 


Prof. Gilbert 
Gets Post 
At Boston 
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from Amherst College in 1904, and 


taught agriculture here for ten years, 
and has been with the Boston Cham- 
ber of Commerce three years. 


At the invitation of the 
College of Agriculture, 
Senator W. H. Sage and 
Mrs. Sage, Assemblyman 
H. E. Machold, and M. C. 
Hutchins, Clerk of the 
State Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, inspected the build- 
ings and grounds of the College of Agri- 
culture, with reference to its building 
needs. The party was accompanied by 
President Schurman, Dean A. R. Mann 
704, Comptroller Bostwick, and Super- 
intendent Curtis of the Buildings and 
Grounds Department. They had an 
opportunity to see the congested condi- 
tions and also the lack of adaptibility 
of some of the buildings to the present 
requirements. The entire party was 
entertained at luncheon in the home 
economics department. 


Visiting 
Statesmen 
Inspect 
College 


The competition for the 

fifty dollar prize for the 

Kermis Prize best play to be presented 

Awarded in the Student Kermis for 

Farmers’ Week was won 

by Russell Lord. Four 

plays were submitted to the committee 

of judges which consisted of Professors 

G. W. Herrick, R. H. Wheeler, Dwight 

Sanderson, Blanche E. Hazzard, and A. 

B. Recknagel. Honorable mention was 

given the play written by Edith M. 

Rulifson, entitled “One Hundred Per 

Cent American.’”’ The winning play is 
entitled “All Thumbs.” 


Harry Whitney, of New 
Haven, Connecticut, cap- 
italist, hunter, and ex- 
plorer, is registered in the 
winter course in agricul- 
ture. He has killed 
every species of big 
game in North America and has taken 


(Continued on page 232) 


Explorer 
Registers in 
short Course 
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°89 B. S. A.—Hoxie Wilber Smith is 
superintendent of the country branches 
of the Borden’s Condensed Milk Co. 
His address is Cuba, Allegany County. 

790 B. S. A.—William Webster Root 
is teaching chemistry at the Chicago 
Manual Training School. 

791 B. S. A.—Clarence Wentworth 
Mathews is professor of horticulture at 
the Kentucky Agricultural Experiment 
Station, University of Kentucky. His 
address is 660 Limestone Street, Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky. 

95 B. S. A.—G. Harold Powell is gen- 
eral manager of the California Fruit 
Growers Exchange. 

795 B. S. A.—R. H. Pettit is profes- 
sor of entomology at the experiment 
station in Michigan. 

’95-"96 Sp.—Horace J. Wells is farm- 
ing at Riverhead. His address is 99 
Sound Avenue. 

99, ’03 Sp—c. A. Lueder is teaching 
in the West Virginia Agricultural Col- 
lege. His address is 152 North Front 
Street, Morgantown, West Virginia. 

99, 01 Sp.—Harry E. Crouch is man- 
ager of the Albany County Farm Bu- 
reau. His office is at the Court-house. 

799, ’00 Sp—David Johnson Lybrook 
is treasurer and general manager of the 
Reynolds Lybrook Farms Co. His ad- 
dress is Winston-Salem, North Carolina. 

799 B. S. A.—Charles Holsted Yates 
is developing and running a twenty-five 
thousand acre wheat farm near Cocoran, 
California, with title of managing di- 
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rector. His address is Los Angeles. 

700 B. S. A.—Franklin Sherman is 
chief in entomology in the State De- 
partment of Agriculture and the agricul- 
tural experiment station, Raleigh, North 
Carolina. 

702 B. S. A.—Andrew Gilbert Lauder 
is partner of Nelson and Lauder, chem- 
ists. His address is 45 North St., Bing- 
hamton. 

703, °04 Sp—Adam S. Hewetson is en- 
gaged in orange growing in Riverside, 
California. He is manager of the Pa- 
chappa Hill Groves. 

704 B. S.—Grace Chapman was mar- 
ried to George Darrow in August. Mr. 
Darrow is in the Department of Agri- 
culture in Washington, D. C., where 
they are now residing. 

704, ’07 Sp.—Wilmer W. Bassett is 
proprietor of the Florida Nurseries of 
Monticello, Florida. 

704, ’°07 Sp.—Lewis J. Elwood is en- 
gaged in farming and beekeeping at Fort 
Plains. 

705 B. S.—Hayes C. Taylor is farming 
at Embreeville, Pennsylvania. 

06, 07, 709, ’11 Sp.—James G. Coch- 
rane is agricultural assistant on a twelve 
thousand acre camphor plantation in 
Florida owned by the DuPont Powder 
Company. His address is Green Cove 
Springs, Florida. 

706 B. S. A.—Fred Eldred Pick is 
county agricultural agent for Berkshire 
County, Massachusetts. 

706 B. S. A.—Professor Charles F. 
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Shaw of the University of California left 
Berkeley on November 5 to attend the 
National Drainage Congress in St. Louis, 
the American Association of Agricult- 
ural Colleges and Experiment Stations 
in Chicago, and other meetings in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

’06 B. S. A.—Edward Manfield Swig- 
gett is teaching agriculture and science 
at the Stephenson Training School, 
Marinette, Wisconsin. 

‘08 B. S. A.—Andrew W. McKay is 
specialist in marketing in the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

708 B. S.—John Vincent Jacoby is 
farm manager of a poultry farm near 
Columbus, Ohio. 

’08—C. B. Tillson recently resigned 
his position as farm bureau manager of 
Clinton County to accept the position of 
county agent of Barnstable County, 
Massachusetts. 

708, °10 Sp.—wWilliam H. Chandler, 
Jr., is operating orchards in Delaware 
and Pennsylvania for the W. H. Chand 
Part 


ler Co., Scranton, Pennsylvania. 
of his time is spent in buying and sell- 
ing fruits and produce for this com- 
pany. 

708, ’09 Sp.—Herbert L. Seamans of 
Herndon, Virginia is in the lumber and 


timber manufacturing business. In 
conjunction with this work he is also 
developing a farm of his own. 

709 B. S. A.—Sherman Preston Hol- 
lister is assistant professor of pomology 
and extension horticulturist at the Con- 
necticut Agricultural College. 

709 B. S. A.—Hart I. Seely is presi- 
dent and manager of the Spencer Glove 
Co. His address is 450 Pennsylvania 
Ave., Waverly. 

710 B. S. A.—Wm. H. Marcussen is 
director of laboratories of the Borden’s 
Farm Products Co., New York. His 
address is 63 Vesey Street, New York. 

710 B. S.—Morris C. Oldham is owner 
and manager of the Phenix Dairy at 
Houston, Texas. 

710, °11, °18, ’14 Sp.—Clarence H. 
Wall is an instructor at the State School 
of Agriculture at Delhi. 


710 B. S.—Ralph Rodney Root is sen- 
ior member of the firm, Root, Reeves 
and Harris, landscape architects. His 
address is 159 N. State Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

711 B. S. — Anna Eliza Jenkins is 
scientific assistant in the United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C. She writes that during the last 
two years she has been working on an 
apparently new rose disease, the investi- 
gations of which have been published in 
the Journal of Agricultural Research. 

711 B. S. A.—Arthur Lee Thompson 
is part owner of Thompson’s Dairy at 
2012 11th St., Washington, D. C. 

711 B. S.—Lydia Frances Humphreys 
is dietitian at the university hospital of 
Augusta, Georgia. 

712 M. S.—Alfred Atkinson, profes- 
sor of agronomy and crop soil expert 
of the Montana State College and Unit- 
ed States food administrator for the 
state of Montana, was elected president 
of the College on July 7. He grad- 
uated from Iowa State College in 1904. 
He received a leave of absence from the 
Montana State College in 1911-1912 
and came to Cornell where he received 
his master’s degree in June 1912. 

712 B. S.—James Clifford Otis is 
county agent of Windsor County, Ver- 
mont. 

’12—-Albert White is with the Horace 
Waters Co. of New York City, makers 
of Waters Pianos. He may be address- 
ed at 134 Fifth Avenue. 

712, ’13 Sp.—Francis L. Greene is 
farming at Amsterdam. 

712, °13 Sp.—Adolph 
operating a farm at Rome. 

713 B. S.—Alfred C. Hottes is assist- 
ant professor of horticulture (floricul- 
ture) at the Ohio State University. 

13 B. S.—Leonard W. Kephart is 
scientific assistant in clover investiga- 
tions. His address is Office of Forage 
Crops, United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

713 B. S.—Orrin M. Smith is teacher 
of biology and chemistry at Schoharie 
State School of Agriculture. 
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713 B. S. A.—George L. Stevenson is 

principal of the Vermont State School 
of Agriculture, Randolph Co., Vermont. 

714 D. V. M. — Harrison V. Baker 
who for the past two years has been 
with the Veterinary Corps with rank of 
Captain received his discharge Septem- 
ber 2. He has resumed the practice of 
veterinary medicine at Hamburg. 

°14 D. V. M.—A daughter was born 
on August 20 to Mr. and Mrs. J. Stanley 
Clark, 4526 South Twenty-second St., 
Omaha, Nebraska. Clark is engaged in 
virus, serum, and toxin inspection work 
with the Bureau of Animal Husbandry. 

714 B. S.—Dudley Alleman was mar- 
ried to Miss Irene Simpson, of Mary- 
land, in June. 

714 B. S.—R. S. Walker, formerly as- 
sistant farm bureau manager of Cay- 
uga County, is taking D. F. Putnam’s 
place as manager of the Madison County 
Farm Bureau. 

715 B. S.—Mr. and Mrs. Herman C. 
Smith are running a new cafeteria at 61 
State Street, Rochester. It is called 
the City Cafeteria, and is run on the 
same plan as the City Cafeteria at Ith- 
aca, which they have been managing for 
the past few years. Their address is 
1175 Highland Avenue. 

715 B. S. — Helen Comstock is in 
Dover, Delaware. 

715 B. S.—Gertrude Blodgett, former- 
ly engaged in extension work in the 
State of Delaware, is now attending New 
York University and is specializing in 
Extension for Department Stores. She 
is planning to enter that work in the 
near future. 

’16—Clare Wolston of Pittsford was 
recently married to Josephine Hart of 
Canandaigua. They are now residing at 
Pittsford where Wolston is operating a 
large fruit and potato farm. 

716 B. S.—Miss Helen E. Saunders is 
teaching biology at The Bishop’s School, 
La Jolla, California. 

716 B. S.—A son was born on July 
20 to Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert M. Mont- 
gomery of Glen Moore, Pennsylvania. 
He has been named Gilbert McKean, Jr. 

716 B. S.—Francis Grant Von M. Sch- 
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leicher is chemist and director with the 
W. D. Wilson Printing Ink Company, 
Long Island City, New York. His ad- 
dress is 243 Nott Avenue. 

717 B. S.—Balthaser J. Koch is agri- 
cultural instructor in Alden High School, 
Alden. 

717 B. S.—Edward Frey is with the 
Firestone Tire and Rubber Company, 
Akron, Ohio. His address is 186 West 
Long street. 

717 B. S.—A. Frances Jansen is teach- 
ing home economics in Youngstown 
High School, Youngstown, Ohio. 

717 B. S.—Samuel H. Koslin is op- 
erating a farm in Rockland County. He 
is specializing in poultry. 

717 B. S.—William B. Eastman was 
married on July 4 to Miss Dorothy 
Louise McConnell, of Pierrepont Manor. 
They are making their home at Belle- 
ville where Eastman is running a two 
hundred acre dairy and general crop 
farm. 

718 B. S.—Oliver Olson is managing 
editor of the Journal of Heredity. His 
address is P. O. Box 472, 11th St. Sta- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 

718 B. S.—Philip D. Flanner is with 
the Flanner-Steger Land and Lumber 
Company, of Blackwell, Wisconsin. 

718 Ex.—Oliver W. Holton has re- 
cently purchased the Twin Brook Farm, 
of one hundred and ten acres at Mid- 
dletown, New Jersey. He intends to 
devote it to the propagation of game 
and ornamental land and water fowls, 
specializing in ring neck pheasants. 

18 B. S.—Herbert G. Steffins is in 
charge of the grain elevators at Funks 
Grove for the Funks Grove Grain Com- 
pany of McLean, Illinois. 

718 Sp.—The marriage of Harvey C. 
Aldridge to Miss Bertha L. Bowerman 
took place on December 11, at Victor. 

718 B. S.—George L. Dawson and Miss 
Roberta Snider were married on July 
5, at the home of the bride’s parents in 
Geneva. Dawson is assistant superin- 
tendent of the Nestle’s Food Company’s 
plant at Walton. 

719 B. S.—Mrs. Chloe Curtis is man- 
aging the Forest Home Tea Room. 
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Make Sure of Your 


Cream Separator 
Early in 1920 


There’s no happier or 
better way of starting 
the New Year right than 
by making sure of a new 
De LAVAL, if you are 
either without a cream 
separator or are using an 
inferior or half-worn-out 
machine that should be 
replaced. 


For three years now, 

thousands of those who 

wanted a DE LAVAL have had to wait weeks for it and 
many have had to buy a second grade separator. The de- 
mand has simply exceeded the possible supply, though more 
DE LAVALS have been made each year than ever before. 


More and beter DE LAVALS will be made this year than 
ever before—as many as available plant additions and skill- 
ed workmen can produce—but the demand gives every in- 
dication of being even greater still. 


Order your DE LAVAL now. Make sure of getting it. 
Let it save half its cost by Spring. 


See the nearest De Laval local agent at once, or write the 
nearest De Laval office below for any information desired 


THE DELAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


165 Broadway 29 East Madison Street 61 Beale Street 


New York Chicago San Francisco | 


Tell Advertisers Who Introduced You 
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For Cheese Factories 
and Creameries 


HANSEN’S 
Danish 


Dairy Preparations 


Pure, Concentrated, Ready to use. 

For uniformly best results in mak- 
ing finest cheese, butter and buttermilk. 
America’s standards backed by years of 
specialized experience, used in the coun- 
try’s finest creameries and cheese fac- 
tories. 

Hansen’s Danish Rennet Extract. 

Hansen’s Danish Cheese Color. 

Hansen’s Danish Butter Color. 

Bulk, 1 gal. or larger. 

To properly ripen the cream for 
butter, and the milk for cheese and 
commercial buttermilk, use Hansen’s 
Lactic Ferment Culture. 

For sale at all dairy supply stores. 


Chr. Hansen’s Laboratory, Inc. 
Little Falls, N. Y. 


Interesting treatise “The Story of Cheese” by 
J. D. Frederiksen, free on request. 
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WANTED! 


Copies of the Cornell Countryman for Dec., 1903 
and Feb., 1906 by the Library of the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College, Amherst, Mass. Will gladly pay 
Write soon. 


A Two Acre 
Crop From One Acre! : 
The success of some crops depends wholly on 

the use of lime, other crops are 
Just try lime on that acre you think 


eULVERIZE 
LIMESTONE 


~«asunuuaey There's a big difference! Highest test, 95% care 
bonates. Finest ground—that’s why it will show 
results this year—furnace dried—there is no 
waste. Get your order in early and shipped 4 
¢eatly—you don’t want to be left at the i {| 
las, minute. Write now! 
THE SOLVAY PROCESS CO. 
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Song of Late Autumn 


Where have they gone? 

The thrush, the rose, the gleam, 

Of golden sunlight on the singing 
stream? 

The flush or early dawn 

Athwart the eastern hill, 

Where have they gone; 

Where have they fled, 

The robin and the rose, 

We ask at summer’s end 

And the flickering flakes they fly light 

In the short, late autumn twilight 

Seem to answer, Ah! who knows? 

They are gone, but we have come, 

White and light and frolicsome 

Winter snows! 


W. Prindle Alexander 


This verse appeared in our December 
issue imperfectly set up, and thus im- 
paired in beauty. It is reprinted here 
correctly. 
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OODYEAR KLINGTITE BELTS 


the Tractor fo aks Rok: e bd aval: 
Lr 
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Gaining Time and Money with Goodyear Belts 


The present-day trend of farming is all 
in favor of power equipment. Machinery 
is doing the work that yesterday was the 
portion of human brawn and animal 
muscle, and successful farming has be- 
come very largely a matter of economical 
employment of power. 


Belts play an important part in the mod- 
ern economics of agriculture. Time spent 
in breaking in a belt, in re-setting an 
engine, in re-hanging of belting, is money 
lost—for to nobody is time worth more 
than to the farmer. Power wasted in trans- 
mission is loss of engine efficiency and 
fuel value. Engine bearings burned by 
poor belt action are an expense in time, 
money and labor, all three. 


Contrast the advantages of Goodyear 
Klingtite farm belts. The need no 
breaking in; they require n- dressing. 
They conform to the pulleys, run freely, 
and hold with the grip of a true friction 
surface. Proof against rain and dew, 
there's no engine re-setting where there's 
a Goodyear Klingtite. 


An example of time saving is furnished 


by the performance of a 100-foot, 7-inch, 
4-ply Klingtite Belt in use on the Rock 
River Farm, the McCormick estate at 
Byron, Ill. The foreman credits a gain 
of two days in filling the four 14x 40 
silos this fall over the time it took last 
year to the uniform, trouble-free action 


of this belt. 


Goodyear Klingtite Belts are standard 


quality construction. Unstitched, they 
wear evenly. There is no separation at 
the plies, no drying out. They last longer 
than ordinary belts—and they cost but 
little more in the first place. They are 
obtainable in all lengths for every power 
need on the farm—wood-sawing, feed- 
grinding, threshing, pumping and lighting. 


Students and teachers of agriculture may 


find much of interest and profit about 
the function of good belting on the power- 
equipped farm in the Goodyear Mechan- 
ical Goods Encyclopedia. A request by 
letter to the nearest Goodyear Mechanical 
Goods Service Station or to Akron will 
bring you one. 


Tue GoopyEarR T1rE & RuBBER ComPpaANy 
Offices Throughout the World 


KLINGTITE BELTS 


HOSE - PACKING 


MADE IN U.S.A. 
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War's Aftermath in Rural France 
(Continued from page 205) 
Dame in Paris, giving the warning of 
an air raid. 

Figures talk, but after all they are 
not always warm, living, and human. 
Dollars and cents can’t picture the suf- 
fering of those who abandoned their 
homes in Baboef to flee from the Hun. 
Nor can words picture the courage they 
showed in returning to rebuild, only to 
be driven out a second time, and now 
they are endeavoring to reéstablish a 
rural community. The village has had 
its share of men killed and maimed. 
Back of all the effort and courage of 
the peasants may be found the reason, 
not only why they have done what they 
have done, but also why France herself 
has held together during the struggle; 
it is found in the women of the country. 
The women of France have been given 
much notoriety during the war, much of 
it adverse, most of it biased. The real 
womanhood of France was too busy to 
be seen or heard, only here and there 
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did it show itself as the result of its 
work came to the surface. And it was 
so in Baboef. The leading spirit of 
the village in its effort toward recon- 
struction was the wife of a French Army 
officer, Madam Paul Menget, mentioned 
above. With her own chateau in ruins 
and her property devastated, she spent 
the first three years of the war nursing 
in hospitals. In 1917 she returned with 
two other women of similar interest, to 
aid in the re-establishing of the village. 
When again driven out to flee to south- 
ern France, she spent her own time and 
resources journeying from place _ to 
place keeping up the spirit and hope of 
the villagers, finally getting them back 
after the armistice. In the dead of the 
past winter, 1918-1919, the three women 
devoted themselves to housing, feeding, 
and clothing the returning villagers, ar- 
ranging for the tools, livestock, and seed 
for the coming season, unmindful of 
their own losses and the sacrifices the 
war had demanded of them. It is no 
wonder that the men of France fought 
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Bred by 
A. HUNNEWELL 


New Gloucester, Me. 


Owned and Developed by 
DR. J. A. NESS 
Auburn, Me. 


Would you like to see a portrait of your favorite Cow, Bull, Sheep, Horse or Dog 
on this page? If so, send photos with name of Animal and Owner and other interest- 
ing data. @ We want to run an interesting stock picture each Month and need your 


assistance. 


All photos will be carefully returned. 
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Say Where You Saw It When You Write 
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TOP DRESSING TALKS, No. 3 
Fertility in Coal— 


Do you realize the enormous amount of nitrogen that is taken 
annually from American coal mines? 

An acre of coal four feet thick contains approximately 72 tons 
of nitrogen. Twelve tons of this are recoverable as 48 tons of Sul- 
phate of Ammonia. This is sufficient to top dress one acre of land 
at the rate of 100 lbs. Sulphate of Ammonia annually for 960 years. 

Although the production of Sulphate of Ammonia has doubled in 
the last five years, one-half of the possible production from the coke 
now made is wasted every year through lack of by-product ovens. 


The wasteful beehive ovens now used in coking coal will be replaced 
with by-product ovens when there is sufficient demand for the by- 
products. This will be when the American farmers and agricultural 
workers realize the importance of conserving America’s resources. 


ARCADIAN 
Sulphate of Ammonia 


There is no better carrier of nitrogen than Arcadian Sulphate of 
Ammonia. It is a low-priced ammoniate because it is a by-product 
of the American coke ovens. 


Top dressings of Arcadian will double yields and aid in the con- 
servation of our national resources. It is “The Great American 
Ammoniate.” 

Sulphate of Ammonia is the well-known standard article that has 
done you good service in your mixed fertilizers for years past. 

Arcadian is the kiln-dried and screened grade, made fine and dry 
for top dressing purposes. Ammonia 25%4‘* guaranteed. Made in 
w. & Ax 


If you would like to become better acquainted with Arcadian Sul- 
phate of Ammonia write for our booklets. 


Baltimore, Md. Th Cc Berkeley, Cal. 
Atlanta, Ga. c ompany Medina, O. 


AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT, NEW YORK 
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for their homes. And it is such as these 
that represent the true womanhood of 
France, rather than the conspicuous ex- 
amples of Paris, of which the world al- 
ready has heard too much and is all too 
ready to accept as typical of the woman 
of France. 

If in this article the reader has gain- 
ed a slight insight as to the enormity 
of the problem that faces rural France 
in her devastated regions, perhaps he 
will be a little less ready to forget the 
price France has paid for the world, a 
little less ready to criticize that nation 
because she has her own way of doing 
things, and it is hoped he will be a little 
more ready to feel a bit of the gratitude 
he should feel toward that nation on 
whose soil we made our fight together 
for a world in which decent living and 
the square deal might be possible. 

The sonorous sound of the Lorelei is 
already abroad in the land seeking to 
lull us into forgetfulness as to the real 
criminal, upon whose shoulders the debt 
must fall to be paid. May the American 
love of the square deal and fair play 
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keep our hearing true, our vision clear, 
and the issue straight! 


A Fallacy in Health Propaganda 


(Continued from page 210) 


all deaths in our registration area and 
are much more prevalent in the city 
than in the country. These six diseases 
were the cause of 771.8 deaths in each 
one hundred thousand of the city popula- 
tion in 1917 but of only 588.1 in each 
one hundred thousand of the rural popu- 
lation. 

In view of the facts given above I can- 
not understand how it is that many peo- 
ple persist in maintaining that the city 
is healthier than the country. If they 
mean that the city is doing more for its 
inhabitants thru public health agen- 
cies than the country, their contention 
will be granted at once. When, how- 
ever, they make deductions applying to 
the whole population from facts appli- 
cable to only a small section of it, I 
protest. 
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DISTINCTIVE 
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D. H. BURRELL & CO., Inc. 


STURDY 
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Illustration shows Case 10-18 
Kerosene Tractor pulling 2-bot- 
tom Grand Detour Plow. 


Below: Showing the 

Main Frame of the 

CASE 10-18 Tractor, 

cast in a single piece. ——— 
Holes for bearings on Look for the 
each side of frame are EAGLE 
bored in one operation Our Trace Mark 
by aspecial machine of 

remarkable accuracy. 


CASE—The Tractor with 
Strength that Backs its Power 


One of the outstanding features of superiority 
of the Case 10-18 Tractor is the rugged strength of 
its construction. 


Now, bear in mind the difference between 
Strength and Power. 


When you think of the Tractor you have, or 
the Tractor you ought to have, you probably 
consider it in terms of power. 


_ Right!—as far as it goes. The proper propor- 
tion of power to work is an absolute essential to 


economy and efficiency of Tractor operation. 
But tractor Strength, as embodied in the Case is 
the factor that stands between you and repair 
bills and the more serious losses due to break- 
age or delays. For instance, the frame of the 
Case 10-18 Tractor is cast ina single piece. In 
this one casting are fitted the bearings for trans- 
mission, rear axle and motor. Obviously, bear- 
ings, shafting and gears cannot get out of line. 
Once in nlace, they are in correct alignment 
throughout the life of the tractor. 


Other Features of the CASE 10-18 Kerosene Tractor 


Four cylinder motor, mounted crosswise. Eliminates bevel gears, chain or worm drive. 


Simple and accessible clutch, pulley mounted on crank shaft,—where it belongs. 


Itis on 


the same side with the steering gears making it easy to line up with belt driven machinery. 
Automatic control of motor temperature assures fuel economy. 
Cut steel gears running in oil and dust-proof throughout. 


Hyatt Roller Bearings. 


Worm-driven fan with friction safety clutch. 


Two speeds: 2 and 344 miles per hour. 


The Case 10-18 Tractor will most economically 
handle such work as operating a2-bottom plow 
(as illustrated); 22 shoe grain drill; two 6 ft. 
binders; 8 ft. double-action disc harrow; the larg- 
est manure spreader; Case 20x28 thresher with 
feeder and wind stacker; feed mill, or any other 


machinery of similar power requirement. Write 
for booklet illustrating complete details of Case 
10-18 construction. It will acquaint you with the 
special advantages of the Case 10-18 and enable 
you to judge all tractors with a new understand- 
ing. Free, on request,—a post card will bring it. 


To avoid confusion, the J. TI. CASE THRESHING MACHINE COMPANY desires to have it known 
that it isnot now and never has been interested in, or in any way connected or affiliated with, 
the J. 1. Case Plow Works, or the Wallis Tractor Company, or the J. I. Case Plow Works Co, 


J. I. CASE THRESHING MACHINE COMPANY, Inc., Dept. CK-1, Racine, Wis. 


Making Superior Farm Machinery since 1842 
WNOTE: We want the public to understand that our plows are NOT the Case plows made by the J. I. Case Plow Works Co, 


TRADE MARK PEG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


KEROSENE 
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To Be 
Expected 


You possibly have wondered 


why dairymen who use 


are so much more successful and 
prosperous than those who do not. 
There is nothing unusual about 
this when you consider the many 
advantages that are derived from 
the use of this material. 

This cleaner thoroughly re- 
moves all objectionable and fer- 
mentative matter from dairy and 
creamery apparatus, leaving it 
pure, sweet, sanitary, and clean, 
which is the condition most desired 
for the production of dairy pro- 
ducts of the highest quality. It 
also proves to be an economy of 
considerable importance, because 
of the saving in time, labor and 
cleaning material necessary to fully 
accomplish your cleaning needs. 


Order from your supply house 
It cleans clean 


Indian in circle 


in every package 


The J. B. Ford Co. 
Sole Mnfrs. 
Wyandotte, Mich. 
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A Letter on the Subject of 
“Liberalizing Agriculture” 
Editor Cornell Countryman: 

Your editorial of the December issue 
is most interesting as evidence, little 
needed, on agricultural college tenden- 
cies of the present. As a college man 
who took one third of his work in Arts 
and nearly all in the study of the his- 
tory of man with relation to his eco- 
nomic conditions. I have always felt 
that both should be combined in college 
work, as in eevry other occupation of 
man. This of course excepting such 
occupations as farming in the United 
States, Egypt and China, where the 
farmer must think only of the useful 
if he would survive. 

Theoretically, the useful and_ the 
beautiful should be combined in every 
individual. As a matter of cold, hard 
facts we must admit that with the strug- 
gle towards aristocracy and caste sys- 
tem in every nation the beautiful is too 
often admired, not for its beauty, but 
because the possession is the social 
proof that its owner is by wealth or 
caste able to force a lower class to 
produce sufficient of the useful for both 
classes. The present growth of caste 
among agricultural college professors is 
nothing new. So far from being a re- 
sult of the war, it is as old as the 
human race. The contempt of the pro- 
fessor of Greek for the scientist, of the 
“pure” scientist for the unfortunate 
teacher in Farm Crops and of the latter 
for the extension lecturer is passed on 
by the last to the farmer. As _ the 
farmer is now at the bottom of our 
caste system, as recognized by Wilson, 
he must have no choice except to more 
or less cheerfully pay the taxes neces- 
sary to support the great proportion of 
scientists who scorn to touch his prob- 
lems because as one Cornell department 
head stated “‘That proposition is a prac- 
tical one and I will not allow my depart- 
ment to work excepting on scientific re- 
search.” He has been fired. 


Daniel Dean 


Dec. 16, 1919 Nichols, N. Y. 





“Happy as a Lark!”—Pete Robinson 


“T am happy as a lark now, since I 
got my Perfection Milker,” says Pete 
Robinson. “I have used two different 
kinds of milking machines but I find the 
Perfection superior to both. The con- 
struction of the teat cup, the manner in 
which it draws the milk, the small 
amount of vacuum required and the 
adjustment to suit different cows puts 
the Perfection in a class by itself. In 
my opinion there are only two classes 
of milking machines—The Perfection 
and all others.” 


Get Rid of Hand Milking 


Wouldn’t you be a happier man if 
you could get rid of milking by hand? 
There are thousands of Perfection own- 
ers like Pete Robinson who are rid of 
milking drudgery forever. 


The Perfection and one man take the 
place of from 3 to 5 men milking by 
hand. 
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It is so simple 
that your wife 
or daughter can 
easily handle it. 

You too will 
be “Happy as a 
lark,” when you 
have a Perfec- 
tion to help you. 


Write for Names, Addresses 
and Catalog 

Find out about the Perfection Milker. 
Why worry over the way to get the 
milking done when the Perfection will 
milk for you and pay for itself in the 
wages it saves. 

Write us and we'll send you names 
and addresses of Perfection owners to 
whom you can write, together with a 
free copy of “What the Dairyman 
Wants to Know,” the great book that 
answers every question about milking 
machines. Why milk by hand? 


The Perfection is the Milker With the Downward Squeeze Like the Calf 


Perfection Manufacturing Company 


2142 E. Hennepin Avenue 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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Progressive or Complacent Agriculture? 

(Continued from page 211) 
tle profit from the use of commercial 
nitrogen on fields crops, etc.” Nothing 
in what has appeared in the Farm Jour- 
nal articles justifies such a distortion of 
my doctrines. My own statements were 
clear, unequivocal, incapable of being 
twisted so as to mean what is stated 
above. And over and over again I have 
stated plainly that nitrogen failed to pay 
its cost in every case cited in the Ohio 
and Pennsylvania bulletins. If that 
means anything it means that nitrogen 
never made a profit. Consequently I 
must decline to father this precocius 
bantling exhibition by Professor Worth- 
en. 














































































































We are in a serious man-size discus- 
sion of the fertilizer question. The 
whole matter is being threshed out in 
various parts of the country. It seems 
to be in perfectly competent hands so 
far as my opponents are concerned; they 
play the game straight. The outcome of 
the discussion going to have a vital 
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place of wheat feeds saves approximately $50 per month on a 
herd of 50 cows, and gets more milk. What would a saving 
like this mean to you? Don’t envy the extra profits others 
are making. Use International Special Dairy Feed and get 
100% milk flow from your cows. 


International Special Dairy Feed 
Makes More Milk 


Reoy day brings us letters from dairymen praising, the high quality of 
this fam: These letters contain such statements as “It produces 
more milk at less cost,” “Won Gold M 


“Got more milk than with any other feed.” Statements like these point 
the way to bigger profits from your herd. 

International Special Dairy Feed is a scientifically mixed ration, contain- 
ing choice grain products, cottonseed meal and molasses. It is guaran- 
teed to satisfy you. Order a trial ton from your dealer. 
both surprise and please you. 


INTERNATIONAL SUGAR FEED CO., Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Milis at Minneapolis and Memphis 
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effect on our farming everywhere. There 
is no excuse for mis-stating the issues. 
The issues must be kept clean and 
straight; and those who cannot or will 
not do so had better keep to the side 
lines. If the discussions now running in 
the farm papers, or any proofs offered, 
develop the need to modify or abandon 
the whole or any part of the new doc- 
trines, I shall not hestitate to do so 
publicly. But I shall strike as hard as 
I can against whatever befogs or mis- 
states the issues. 


Campus Notes 
(Continued from page 219) 
photographs of the larger animals in 
their own haunts. There are at present 
in the Bronx Zoo in New York, several 
species captured by Mr. Whitney. He 
sailed for the Arctic on the “Roosevelt” 
with Peary, but later left the party with 
a company of eskimos and went on a 
hunting trip into the heart of the Arctic 
for the purpose of getting Northern 
game. He was the first sportsman to 


edal,” “‘Nev:r found its equal,” 


The results will 





Hard 


TRACTOR 


oing here, but - 


Write Home, ‘Sell the Horses’’ 


Tell the folks at home 
to sell the extra horses now 
and save the feed—that 
when Spring comes a 
Cletrac will work faster, 
longer, and at less cost— 
that the Cletrac vea//y takes 
the place of horses. 


It isn’t a tractor that shirks the 
unhandy jobs in tight corners 
and sticky places. It goes any- 
where a team can work—turns 
short—has plenty of power left to 
pull a profitable load besides 
*‘making the grade’’ or crossing 


soft ground. Burns kero- 
sene, too. 


You know that any trac- 
tor runs better after it’s 
worked in—after the opera- 
tor gets used to it—and 
light work the next few 
months will fit both man 


and machine for fast, hard work 
when the rush comes. 


Give the folks the benefit of 
your foresight. Write us for 
our booklet, “Selecting Your 
Tractor,’’ or write them at home 
to ask a Cletrac dealer for it. 


The Cleweland Tractor Co. 


19123 Euclid Avenue, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Largest Producers of Tank-Type Tractors in the World 


eer 


Easy on a TRACK, the Cletrac way 
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kill the musk oxen. This expedition 
was during the years of 1908 and 1909. 
A year later Mr. Whitney and Mr. Paul 
Rainey made another trip to the Arctic 
on which Mr. Whitney took several hun- 
dred photographs. He also has written 
a book, “Hunting with the Eskimos.” 
Mr. Whitney says he expects to buy a 
farm after leaving here. 


The Kreisler concert, one of the Uni- 
versity Pre-Festival series, given in 
Bailey Hall December 10, was largely 
attended. A mob who claimed they 
represented the Ithaca post of the Am- 
erican Legion succeeded in cutting the 
light wires to the building, necessitating 
the rendering of part of the program in 
the dark. There was no _ confusion 
among the audience, however, and the 
intruders were dispatched down the Hill 
by a guard of students. 


The new Cornell Advanced Registry 
Poultry Testing station was _ started 
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December 1, and includes over three 
hundred birds from about forty breed- 
ers in the State. 


Professor Kent of the poultry depart- 
ment is training a class in poultry judg- 
ing to form a team to meet teams from 
New Jersey, Connecticut, Massachusetts 
and other state agricultural colleges 
at the New Jersey State Fair, Trenton, 
New Jersey. The birds will be judged 
for both production and exhibition. 


On December 6 Agriculture won the 
first game in the Inter-college Basket- 
ball League. The Ag. team beat Sibley 
33 to 21. The other games in the series 
are with Civil Engineering on December 
15; Veterinary, January 10; Law, Janu- 
ary 20; Chemistry, January 26; Archi- 
tecture, February 23; and Arts, March 
6. 


Professor R. W. Reese of the pomo- 
logy department left here December 5 


Here’s aration for practical dairymen with Formula printed 
on every tag. 


TEADTHE TAG DAIRY FEED 


In considering this Feed, keep these figures in mind: Total Digestible Protein 18.50% 
Total Carbohydrates 56.65%; and Total Digestible Nutrients 73.65 %. 


THE H-O COMPANY 
Feed Department, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


THE H-O COMPANY 
48 State Street, ALBANY, N. Y. 


Members U. S, Food Administration—License No. G, 12996 
United States Wheat Director License No. 001158 EM 


John J. Campbell, Eastern Sales Agt., Hartford, Conn. 


GOING GOOD BUT A LITTLE THIN YET 


We want more readers, so that we can afford to print more pages, 
and keep our subscription price as it is. 


Last month we increased our campus circulation 25%. That is 
what we want to do thruout the State. 


Send us five new subscriptions and we'll extend your subscription 


two years free of charge. 


More Subscribers Means a Bigger ‘‘ Countryman ’”’ 


a 


Say Where You Saw It When You Write. 
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“He’s the Best Farm 
Hand We Ever Had” 


Haven’t you often heard your father say that about 
one farm hand—that “old reliable” who is always on 


the job, doing more and better work than any of the 
others? 


If your father knew that he could get all the farm 
hands he needed, each of them as good as that “best” 
one, he would grab at the chance wouldn’t he? 


When you begin operating your farm, after leaving 
school, you will hire fewer farm hands than your father 
does, but you will buy more farm machinery. You will 
have an opportunity that he didn’t have in hiring labor. 
You can be sure of reliability in all of your implements 
and machines. 


The John Deere line is like a complete force of 
reliable farm hands. It is comprised of an implement 
for practically every farm operation. It has been a 
leader in quality for over three-quarters of a century. 
The success of the whole line is due to the high quality 
for each unit in the line. 


Be sure to investigate the John Deere Full Line be- 


fore you begin your career asa farmer. You will want 
the uniformly high quality that it insures. 


John Deere 
Moline, Illinois 
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to spend a week or two in Virginia and 
West Virginia, looking over the apple 
and peach situation. E. H. Anderson 
’09, Agricultural Agent for the New 
York Central Railroad, accompanied 
him. 





E. E. MacLain, a graduate of the 
Alabama Agricultural College, is in- 
structing in extension teaching here at 
the College. 





T. L. Martin, who was an instructor 
in the department of soil technology 
during the past year, is now principal 
of schools at Hinkley, Utah. He also 
has charge of the drainage work in that 
county. 





W. I. Myers and E. G. Misner, for- 
merly assistant professors in the farm 
management department, have recently 
been appointed professors. 





Professor K. J. Seulke, of the animal 
husbandry department, was the speaker 


maturity. 


West Branch Sweepstakes 
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ENSILAGE 


Money invested in ensilage seed corn will 
bring greater returns than money invested 
in any other feed. We have Northern Grown 
seed that combines large yield with early 






at the second lecture of a series being 
given before the Veterinary Forum. He 
spoke in the lecture room of the James 
Law Hall, November 21, on “American 
Show Ring Practices.” 





Since the December issue went to 
press we have received the following 
letter from H. L. Stafford, the author 
of ‘“‘Advanced Registry for the Business 
Dairyman”: “Since the article was 
written Arnold and Stafford and H. B. 
Stearns (a short-course Cornell ‘Aggie’) 
have purchased a new herd sire from A. 
C. Hardy of Brockville, Ontario. He is 
a grandson of May Echo Sylvia and a 
truly magnificent animal. We are all 
very proud of him.” Mr. Stearns was 
registered in the winter course in agri- 
culture in 1909-1910. 





W. L. McAtee of the United States 
Biological Survey gave the second of 
the series of wild life conservation lec- 
tures December 10, in Bailey Hall. His 
subject was, ‘‘The Food of Wild Ducks.” 


CORN 


Order now 


West Branch White Cap 


Williamsport 


Tell 





West Branch Seed Corn Growers’ 
Association 
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$1,000 Cash, f.o.b. Factory 
Time Terms :—$1,050 


The Successful Tractor 


must have provision to handle with equal advantage every drawbar and 
belt-power task on the farm. 


The Titan 10-20 Kerosene Tractor has: 


A drawbar with a wide range of adjustment both up and down 
and sidewise so that it will null a plow, harrow, binder, wagon or any 
other machine or implement with equal advantage. 


A friction-clutch pulley, so placed that the tractor can be backed 
into the belt auickly; so placed, too, that the belt does not drag on the 
ground nor rub against any part of the tractor. Pulley has a wide 
face and broad diameter to insure against belt slippage. 


A throttle governor that regulates the fuel to the load variations 
—no one required to adjust fuel when engaged in belt work. 


If you are interested in advanced agricultural engineering prac- 
tice let us tell ycu more about the Titan 10-20 which is the final ex- 
pression of fourteen years of continuous tractor manufacturing exper- 
ience and a thorough knowledge of all farm requirements gained 
through almost 90 years of general farm-machine building experience. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA inc. 
CHICAGO USA 
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AVALON FARM 


Won't you use 
Avalon Farms Hog-Tone if it 
increases your profits? 


OU’RE farming for profit. If Avalon Farms HOG-TONE 

increases hog gains so that it pays for itself and shows a 

big profit on the investment, HOG-TONE, sooner or later, 
will become the standard hog treatment on your farm. 


Thousands of America’s leading farmers use HOG-TONE. They 
made the 60-day test under the guarantee, “If you’re not satisfied, 
your money back without argument.” 


Starting on this basis, successful hog raisers in all parts of the 
country have become steady users of HOG-TONE. 


Why don’t you yy HOG-TONE? 
Easy to feed—and you pay nothing unless satisfied. 


=====This Coupon Brings 60-Day Free Trial Treatment= == 


W. O. Gandy, President 
AVALON FARMS COMPANY 
335 West Ohio Street, Chicago, Illinois 


I have—————_————hogs. Ship me immediately 


(State Number) 

enough Avalon Farms Hog-Tone to treat them for 
60 days. I am to pay nothing now except trans- 
portation charges. I agree to report results to you 
at end of 60 days and pay for the Hog-Tone at . 
that time if it has done all that you claim. Ifit | Name and Address of my Druggist 
does not,I will return the labels to you and you 

agree to cancel the charge. 


Shipping Point 
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The Making of a Proper Milk Ration 


Uniform quality through and through is what counts in 
making a milk ration. The milk-making elements must be 
distributed evenly throughout the feed if your cows are to be 
properly nourished at all times. ——s 


You can insure against the dangers of improperly mixed 
feeds and also against off-quality grains by adopting 


Purina Cow Chow 


as your standard cow ration. Every ingredient in this perfectly bal- 
anced ration not only meets the test of quality, but is also distributed 
in just the right proportion to produce the best results in milk-making. 
Quality of ingredients, plus accurate measurement and thorough mix- 
ing, combine to produce a feed which increases a cow’s milk flow and 
maintains it at a maximum. 


Purina Cow Chow is sold in the better class of feed stores. The 
Purina dealer is a man in whom you can place absolute confidence. If 
you have difficulty in procuring Purina Cow Chow, write to 


Purina Mills 


Ralston Purina Co., Prop. 
St. Louis, 


Sold in Checkerboard 
Bags Only 
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UNIVERSAL TRACTOR 


EXCLUSIVE FEATURES: EXCLUSIVE RESULTS: 
1. Does all field work including culti- - No duplication of any work by 
vating and harvesting. horses. 
Both tractor and implement operated 
by one man. 2. A saving in labor. 
Tractor and implement form one 
unit. . Entire outfit turns short, backs and 
Operator sits on implement at cen- makes fence corners produce. 
ter of all controls of tractor and 
implement. . Ease of operation. 
Operator sees his work. ‘“Fore- 
sight is better than hindsight.” 5. Better work. 
Tractor power in front of work, 
operator behind it. 6. Power used as horses are used. 


The Power of a Correct Principle 


The principle of doing all field operations with one man sitting where he can 
watch his work is correct, or farming has always been done backward, and the 
operator would always have ridden or led his horses instead of driving them. 

The Moline Universal Tractor places the power of nine big horses where the 
horses stood—is driven just like horses are driven, from the seat of the imple- 
ment, and hitched up to the implement just like horses are hitched. 


Note—If desired you can use the 
“drag behind” or horse drawn 
implements you now have the 
same as with other types of 
tractors. 


See your Moline Dealer or write 
our nearest branch for full infor- 
mation. 


Moline Plow Company, Moline, Illinois 


BRANCHES AT: 

Atlanta, New Orleans, Dallas, Oklahoma City, St. Louis, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
Baltimore, Los Angeles, Stockton, Cal., Spokane, Portland, Salt Lake City, Denver, 
Kansas City, Omaha, Minneapolis, Minot, N. D., Sioux Falls, S. D., Des Moines, 
Bloomington, Ill., Indianapolis, Columbus, Ohio, Jackscn, Mich. 


' 
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— A Natco Silo 


Costs a Little More— 
Lasts a LOT Longer 


T does cost more to build with ever- 
lasting Natco Hollow Tile than with 


materials that soon decay, but it’s far 
cheaper in the long run. A Natco Silo will 
Pigt dopen tapi not rot, burn, burst or blow down. It has no 
farm, building plans hoops to tighten, needs no painting and sel- 
may helpyou—F: ; 4 
while they last. dom any repairs. You can pass a Natco 
Silo to your children practically as good as 
new. Or the farm will bring more should you wish to sell. 


Farmers who figure costs closely are using Natco Hol- 
low Tile for si!os, dairy barns, hog houses, dwe'lings, etc. 
Our book “Natco on the Farm” describes and pictures 
many such uses. Send for it today — no charge. 
Ask your building supply dealerto quote you on Natco Hollow Tile. 


National Fire Proofing Company 
1203 Fulton Building 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


23 Factories assure a wide 
and economical distribution 


Foundation and bottom courses of a Natco Silo. Note the 
still air spaces and the steel reinforcing bands. 
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| TwoWords That Spell PRO FIT | 
For Dairymen 


Do you know that 90% of the dairy cows of America are underfed? 


Do you know that nine out of every ten dairy cows would be BETTER pro- 
ducers if they were fed the proper ration to the limit of their ca ity? Try this experiment 
and seé for yourself the increased milk production you will get— begin feeding 


SCHUMACHER FEED 
BIG‘O’DAIRY RATION 


to your milking herd, two parts Schumacher and one part Big “Q,” 
in the same amount you ‘usually feed, together with ‘ensilage or other sc feng 


age. After three or four days, begin increasing the amount 1 pound per cow at eac! 

and keep increasing as long as each cow increases her milk production, —_ = has ouhed 
her maximum flow. Some of your cows will handle more feed than others. itch the results on 
each individual cow and feed each cow to the limit—the increased milk aaa will repay you 
many times the cost of the additional feed. Mr. Fred ——— of Carlisle, Pa., proved that max- 
imum feeding increased his profits $85.30 during April from 4 cows. 


SCHUMACHER FEED and BIG “Q” Dairy Ration fed in combination will 
solve your feeding problem, and if fed as-directed will insure maximum production and profits. 


These feeds make feading easy, economical asn 
and accurate. SCHUMACHER FEED (the Lene ra- 
tion) and BIG “Q” (the high quality protein ration) have } 
unusual palatability, high digestibility ahd nutrition. Thirty-five 
World’s Champion Dairy Cows have made their World’s Records 
with these feeds—undeniable proof that they are the greatest 
dairy feeds in the world. Your dealer can supply you. 


Write for FREE Folder, “Long Time Milk Produc- 
tion and How to Get it”—also "tells how to _— dairy cows dur- 
ing entire lactation periods for best resul| 


Address: CHICAGO, U.S. A. 
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